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THE WHITE COTTAGE, 
( Continued.) 

‘Why, how is this?’ said Charles. ‘O Charles! 
Deborah has been making an experiment upon my 
kitten. She has pumped all the breath out of its 
poor little body, and cannot pump it in again!’ 
*Has she?’ said Charles, and taking up the kitten 
rushed out of the room. Presently he returned, 
and told Bertha that the kitten had revenged itself 
tully by breaking Deborah’s receiver and a few 
other of her rattletraps. ‘1 am very sorry Charles, 
you have done mischief,’ said Bertha, and again 
sobbed aloud. 

Such was sir Thomas’s family at the time of 
their return to Albany; and lady Wills in a few 
days soon visited at the White Co:tage, and found 
mrs. Sinclair and Julia the very identical persons 
she thought they must be on first hearing their 
names mentioned, and was delighted to find two 
of her own world, as she termed it, in such a de- 
sert. 

Whilst every sun rose a witness of the happiness 
of the inmates of the White Cottage, whilst Julia 
and Ellen thought nothing more was wanting to 
their felicity than what they possessed, mrs. Sin- 
clair received a letter from her nephew, capt. Con- 
way, informing her of his intention to ruralise a 
few weeks in the shades of Albany, to fall in love 
with some of the pretty rustics, and to laugh and 
romp with his cousin Julia. ‘Very obliging, in- 
deed!’ said Julia; and Edmund, who chanced to 
be present, turned thoughtful. 
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Conway had been from England about two years. 
*Yet toil had done the work of time,’ arid though 
scarcely twenty he looked several years older. His 
were the charms of manly beauty, and his count- 
enance possessed the fine and open expression of 
an ingenuous nature. Neither pain nor fatigue had 
subdued the buoyancy of his spirit; his gaiety was 
the effusion of genuine hilarity, and his good-ha- 
mor the result of benevolent feelings. His aunt 
and cousin welcomed him with unfeigned joy, and 
presented him with pride and pleasure to the rec- 
tor’s family. Edmund surveyed him with admira- 
tion; and whether he feared a rival or not, his g¢ 
nerous nature treated him as a friend. 

The introduction of so handsome a young man 
excited a tremulous delight in the bosoms of the 
young ladies of the village; and the black scarf 
which supported his disabled arm, was an object 
too interesting to be contemplated without a sigh; 
nay, some eyes even shed tears—but his gay coun- 
tenance soon dispelled these drops of pity, and he 
was gazed at with the most lively admiration. 

But whilst all were charmed, and some in love 
with him, he was suddenly called up to London 
upon particular business; and mrs. Sinclair and 
Julia parted with him with sincere regret. 

Several weeks had now passed, and the time 
approached for Edmund’s return to college:—ev- 
ery face at the rectory wore an expression of sor- 
row. Mrs. Herbert and Ellen could not mention 
his departure without tears. The evening preced- 
ing, Edmund proposed to Ellen and Julia taking 
his favorite walk, ‘Ihe sister’s heart was agonised 
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wt the thoughts of separation. Edmund’s spirits 
were also much depressed. Julia attempted to di- 
ert both; and tho she shared in their dejection, 
she more effectu: lly struggled with her emotions. 
As they were passing a cottage, Ellen was accost- 
‘d by a little bey, who said his mother wished to 
ste her, and she left them. They waited for her 
return at a gate, from which they had a fine ex- 
pansive view of cultivated land, spires, and ham- 
lets, ‘They had stood for a few minutes admiring 
the scene, when Julia, whose hand had been rest- 
ng within Edmund’s arm, suddenly seeming to be 
ensible of its situation, gently withdrew it. He 
sought ior a moment to retain the treasure; but 
eeing an unusual glow upon her cheek, and a look 
f embarrassment, he yielded it without further 
reluctance. It was a fine October evening, and the 
moon had just risen, and they both watched it for 
some time in silence, which at last Julia interrupt- 
ed: ‘If, as some philosophers have asserted, our 
thoughts are registered upon the moon’s disk, what 
1 consolation would it be in absence to read those 
of a friend!” ‘Were Julia’s to be traced there,’ 
said Edmund, ‘and could I read them, I should be- 
come a worshipper of night, and of the moon.’ It 
was the first time he had ever called her Julia, and 
she thought the name had never sounded so sweet. 
The familiar appellation, pronounced in a tone of 
the tenderest respect, his own peculiar tone, thrilled 
m her heart. She made no reply; but she wished 
or an echo to have repeated the word. ‘¥ do not 
‘low myself to be romantic, (he continued,) but 
et, if IL dared to hope that sometimes when you 
look at the moon, you will remember the friend 
with whom this evening you saw it rise, and will 
recall this conversation, to me it would be a planet 
of more than Indian adoration.’ ‘I will watch it 
every evening, (said Julia) and (she paused) 
vill—remember you,’ ‘Bless you then,’ saip Ed- 
mund tenderly and emphatically. Ellen just then 
eturned; and observing that the evening was grow- 
ug chill, Edmund advised Julia to wrap her shawl 
more closely about her—and his arm, under pre- 
tence of assisting her to do so, half encircled her 
waist, and detended her from the cold. He and His 
sister attended her into the cottage, and the last 
adieu was uttered before mrs. Sinclair, whose hand 
he respectfully kissed, while Julia’s he only prest, 
as he pronounced an imperfect ‘God bless you!” 
Mrs. Sinclair knew that his loss would be felt b 
all, but she little suspected how much by Julia. 
she retired early that night to rest, and Julia found 
a solace in the unobserved indulgence of her re- 
grecs 
‘Tlic next day the familics met; and the sincere 
sympathy which mrs. Sinclair expressed for the 
luss they had mutually sustained, gave consolation 
to the parents and sister. 
Ieyvery thing now went on as during the first 
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three months of their residence at Albany, except 
the occasional intercourse with the Willses, many 
of whom were dispersed on different visits, or to 
fashionable watering-places. En the amended health 
of mrs. Sinclair, Julia found & constant source of 
gratitude and happiness; and for this alone, had 
there been no Ellen, no Edmund, would she have 
blessed the day on which they first came to Alba- 
y- The lengthened evenings were welcomed by 
mrs. Sinclair and her niece with revived amuse- 
ments, which summer had partly suspended—their 
library was furnished with many valuable authors, 
and from them their minds derived their most si 
lid pleasures. Ellen, who had been inured from 
infancy to meet the winds of heaven from every 
quarter, would often pass an evening at tne cot- 
tage. But mrs. Sinelair, less accustomed to ~~ 
herself to the inclemencies of the season, feared =. 
incur its penalty, by taking cold, and losing th 
health she had gained; she there foxe entirely con 
fined herself to the house in an evening, and Julia 
seldom left her. Christmas arrived, and this festiv: 
season was celebrated at Albany by the usual pro 
fusion of mince-pies, country-dances, reels, jigs, 
round-games, and forfeits. Numérous were the 
messages sent to the cottage, Inviting the ladies to 
these convivial meetings; but thev were all declin- 
ed, mrs. Sinclair urging one ostensible reason for 
her refusal, her fear of injuring her health, anit 
Julia was happy to plead, as an excuse for herselt, 
her reluctance to leave her aunt. he miss Hop- 
kinses and miss Foster wondered at her want of 
spirit, and pitied her for being so much confined 
with a sick relation—‘it must be so dull!’ 
K.dmund came for.a few days, during the recess, 
in compliance with the earnest solicitation of his 
parents, who felt the season doubly hallowed by 
his presence; but he soon returned to Cambridge. 
His family and mrs. Sinclair thought he looked 
pale, thin, and pensive; but to Julia he never ap- 
peared so handsome, or so interesting. He was 
seldom at the cottage; but when there, his manner 
was more tender and attentive, tho more serious 
than evers Eilen endeavored both to soothe and to 
divert him; and, with a mind ever active, anda 
fancy ever buoyant, she found or formed in both 
a perpetual variety and never-failing source of 
amusement; and now proposed, as a novelty for 
some of the Winter evenings, the forming a kind 
of weekly paper, or Ladies’ Literary Museum, 
each of the party to contribute something of their 
own, or of original composition, either in prose 
or verse. Edmund was at home, and she thought 
‘how rich will be the store he will furnish! The 
plan was formed, and mr. Herbert was deputed 
the Editor and reader of these communications. 
The first week produced the following pages of 
variety, which mr. Herbert resd as soon as ail 
the parties were assembled together. 
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MATRIMONY. 


T cannot forbear to flatter myself that prudence 
and benevolence will make marriage happv. The 
general folly of mankind is the cause of general 
complaint. What can be expected but disappoint- 
ment and repentance from a choice made in the 
immaturity of youth, in the ardor of desire, with- 
out judgment, without foresight, without inquiry 
after conformity of opinion, similarity of manners, 
rectitude of judgment, or purity of sentiment! 

Such is the common process of marriage. A 
you‘h or maiden meeting one another by chance, 
or brought together by artifice, exchange glances, 
reciprocate civilities, go home and dream of one an- 
other Having little to divert attention or diversify 
thought, the, find themselves uneasy when they are 
apart, and therefore conclude that they shall be 
happy together. ‘Phey marry, and discover what 
no hing but votuntary blindness before had conceal- 
ed; they wear out life in altercations, and charge 
nature with cruelty. 

From those early marriages proceeds likewise 
the rivalry of parents and children; the son is eager 
to enjoy the world before the father is willing to 
torsake it, and there is hardly room at once for 
two generations. ‘he daughter begins to bloom 
before the mother can be content to fade; and nei- 
her can forbear to wish for the absence of the other. 

Surely all these evils may be avoided by the de- 
liberation and delay which prudence prescribes to 
irrevocable choice. In the variety and jollity of 
youthful pleasures, life may be well enough sup- 
ported without the help of a partner. Longer time 
will increase experience, and wider views will al- 
low better opdortunities of inquiry and selection. 
(ne advantage will at least be certain, the parents 
will be visibly oldeg than their children. [ Rasselas. } 
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He was well known in his day, and still re- 
membered by many as a most eccentric preacher 
though a great scholar. I once heard him take for 
his text, “the woman which thou gavest nie, 
tempted me, and I did eat.” He began his ser- 
mon by exclaiming, “‘why what a pitiful sneakin 
fellow Adam must have been to lay all the blame 
on the poor weak woman, a beautiful woman too! 
Even your modern rake-hell gallants would have 
had more spirit than to take shelter under a fe- 
male petticoat. Woman! lovely woman! lovely 
even in her faults, looking up to man for protec- 
tion! Oh! Adam must have been a hard hearted, 
as well as a cowardly fellow; an impudent one 
too, for here is a clip at the Lord!--“The woman 
which thou gavest me,’ as much as to say, ‘you 
brought me into this scrape by giving me this pre- 
cious help-mate to lead me astray.” 
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THE BIG SNAKE. 


The Gloucester fishermen very much strive 

'T'o catch the big Snake, erther Jead or alive; 

But let them no longer thier fond hearts deceive, 
They'll never catch thatwhich caught o/d mother Eve 
The Serpent, they'll find it, and try it who can, 
'That cheats a fair Woman is too much for Man. 
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Ye are stars of the night, ve are gems of the morn, 

Ye are dew-drops whose lustre illumines the thorn; 

And rayless that night is, that morning unblest— 

Where no beam in your eye lights up peace in the 
breast; 

And the sharp thorn of sorrow sinks deep in the 
heart, 

Till the sweet lip of woman assuages the smart: 

*Tis her’s o’er the couch of misfortune to bend, 

In fondness a lover, in firmness a friend; 

And prosperity’s hour, be it ever confest, 

From woman receives both cefinement and zest: 

And adorn’d by the bays, or enwreath’d with the 
willow, 

Her smile is our meed, and her bosom our pillow, 
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Loud howl’d the wind, all heav’n was sabled o’e: 
J 
Lightning in wild contusion seem’d to fly; 
g 
Old ocean mad’ning Iash’d the wave-worn shor 
b 
And grumbling thunder roar’d along the sky. 


Oh, scene of dread! wild horror’s fellest form 

Danced, wrapt in darkness, as he flitted o’er; 

Th’affrighted sea-bird, conscious of the storm, 

Scream’d from afar, and wander’d for the shore. 

When Jack aloft, thus to his mates on deck, 

‘The wind--for heaven’s sake keep her in the wind, 

Through streaks of lightning I perceive a wreck, 

Up, up, bear up, let’s help, or foe or friend!’ 

A rope was thrown just when the lightning blazed, 

'I'wo sinking tars, thus aided by its fire, 

Caught it--were saved--bold Jack with transport 
gazed—— 

They were his brother and his aged sire. 
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NEW BOOTS. 


These boots were never made for me, 
They are too short by half; 

I want them long enough, d’ye see, 
To cover all the calf. 

Why sir, said Last, with stifled laugh, 
To alter them I'll try: 

But if they cover all the calf, 
They must be five feet hich. 
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{ For this Museum. | 


Mr. Lewis—Sir, you will excuse the zeal of a 


friend in thus requesting an insertion for the’ 


following address to the Ladies of Philadelphia, 
so particularly in your behalf, or rather in be- 
half of your Miscellany; ; for the permanency or 
continuance of which I am extremely solicitous, 
not only because it ives you the means of sup- 
porting your little family, but for the entertain- 
ment I and my daughters have derived from its 
extensive variety, which has always been en- 
hanced by the reflection, that while I enjoyed 
this pleasure I was giving a ‘widow’s mite’ for 
the service of my fellow-creatures. 


Yo Ladies. 


The next number of our ‘Museum,’ being the 
thirteenth, must complete the first quarter, for 
which a subscription was solicited by the editor 
as a means to relieve him and his family from 
pressing wants and pecuniary embarrassments, 
and which he hoped might be an opening to fu- 
ture maintenance. It now remains therefore, for 
us to determine, whether its existence shall be 
prolonged, or die like the fluttering insect of a 
summers day. As an intimate friend of mr. Lewis, 
(for LE have long known his family,) I would re- 
quest his Patrons not to desert him and his little 
ones ”¢w, particularly as the Winter is fast ap- 
proaching; for tho their benevolence has enabled 
him to support his family thus far, yet let it be 
remembered that the existence of the ‘Ladies’ 
Museum’ is hs existence....the only support of his 
tamily....he has no other employment....it 1s his 
sole dependence. As a friend of humanity, would 
intreat them not to throw him out of our employ, 
ior the sake of one dollar per quarter!....it would 
be a censure on all those to whom he chiefly looks 
for the patronage of this and the on/y paper of the 
kind in Philadelphia—the Ladies!—if not also on 
ihe literary credit of the city. And as a friend to 
the Belle Lettres, 1 would ask the preservers of 
the Museum, to turn over its pages, and examine 
candidly, if they have not a/ready had an enter- 
tainment served up to them, punctually every week, 
at least equal to the cost? 

Ladics of Philadelphia, what say you? Shall 
this useful paper, the only one devoted so chiefiy 
to ourselves, be seen no more, by withdrawing 
vour mite? Shall a worthy young man, the son of 

spectable parents of this city, who offers to ex- 
ert his industry and talents for the edification and 
amusement of the Fair, be left destitute, with his 
little family around him, in the most trying season 

of the year, by withholding your patronage to the 
nly respectable publican at your service? For- 
bid it, sympathy! forbid it, female generosity! 
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Again, then, Ladies, let me call your attention 
to the preceding numbers. Has he not complied 
with all his engagements? Has he not given you 
all the VARIETY (and the greatest proportion 
entirely original) he promised in his ‘Prospectus? 
And who will deny the assertion, that no similar 
publication was ever issued in Philadelphia with 
greater regularity? These facts alone should en- 
sure a continuance of extensive patronage. 

The editor remarks, (and I have examined it,) 
that his subscription list is not very numerous, but 
uncommonly respectable, and that the ‘Museum’ 
circulates chiefly in the highest circles. It is to be 
hoped then, for the credit of the city, that it will 
not be neglected; as the literary taste as well as 
the benevolence of our first ladies, might be im- 
plicated in its faiiure. It has been the tate, to be 
sure, of almost every work of the nature of our 
paper, to meet with a premature death...but in 
too many instances, editors have deserted their 
patrons, cither by indolence or inattention, or per- 
haps for some more advantageous speculation.— 
But the editor of the ‘Ladies’ Museum,’ is well 
known, from repeated misfortunes, to be hopeless, 
if not unambitious, of any thi ig more than a de- 
cent livelihood for himself and family, and will 
therefore pledge himself to devote his whole at- 
tention to this infant undertaking alone, while it 
continues to yield him that remuneration....For 
this, he wishes, if possible, to establish a perma- 
nent publication of original and polite literature... 
Of his abilities and resources to conduct a work 
of the kind, we have had ample proof, from the 
quantity of original matter he has always given in 
each number of the Museum,—and without the 
usual but precarious aid of a /etter-box. 

Let us then, Ladies, continue to bestow our 
mites toward the support of the editor’s family, 
while at the same time we encourage the litera- 
ture of our country; and also use our influence (as 
the editor solicits) to induce our acqnaintances to 
become subséribers with ourselves, till we make 
his list as respectable in numbers as it really ts in 
characters. 

But, Ladies, for the sake of ourselves, let us 
nourish our own offspring to a good old age.— 
“'The Gentlemen of Philadelphia support up- 
“wards of a dozen periodical papers for their 
“use and amusement....and who would like to 
“‘ have it said, that the Ladies refuse to maintain 
** one for their’s?”—the Lapis! who outnumber 
them, and, as the gentlemen themselves acknow- 
ledge, outstrip them in liberality and benevolence! 
Surely, thousands of you, I might reasonably say, 
can spare, if you will, the trifle ‘of one dollar every 
three months for such a laudable and two-fold ob- 
ject as presents itself, in patronising this paper, 
to the feelings as well as the pride of a Lady. 

ELLEN. 
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{ For this Museum. | 
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INTERESTING VIEWS OF ANTIQUITY. 
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Extract of aletter received by a respectable gentle- 
man of this city, dated on beard the ship Meri- 
dian, off Smyrna, May 8th, 1817, and communi- 
cated to the editor of this paper fir publication. 

The following extract will no doubt particularly 
interest every reader who delights in the truly 
descriptive and hazardsus. We have examined 
it throughout with the most authentic Maps, 
and find every part correctly stated. [In it will 
be read with pleasure a brief account of some 
of the most interesting places of antiquity, de- 
scribed by an eve witness as they appear at the 
present dav; among these may be noticed the 
City of Sciglio, the death-place of Murat,—the 
Volcano of Stromboli,—a Midnight-View of 
Mount A“tme,—the Isle of Patmos, where our 
Savior appeared to St. John,—the Church in 
which St. Paul preached,—the City of Scio, the 
birth-place of Homer,—his Grotto,—and his 
Tomb, &c. 

cnsilitnien 
I left Naples on the evening of the ath of Fe- 
bruary, and at midnight passed between the isle of 

Capri and cape Salermo, and next morning made 

the isle of Stromboli, on which there is a dreadful 

volcano. At 11 o’clock at night, we were within a 

mile of the shore; and, prompted by curiosity, I 

there hove-to for about half an hour. The crater 

of this volcano is not so extensive as that of Ve- 
suvius, nor is it so regular in burning; but the 
ftames ascend much higher, and they burst forth 

at intervals, of from ten to fifteen minutes, with a 

roaring like that of distant thunder. You may 

judge of the great height of this island, when I 

tell you, that I saw it at a distance of ninety miles, 

from on deck. 

We now shaped our course for the straits of 
Messina, leaving Stromboli, with all its awful 
grandeur, behind us. Entering these straits, we 
Jeave, on the left, the city of Sciglio, famous for 
the death-place of Murat, and a light-house of 
Sicily on the right. At meridian, we were abreast 
of the noble city of Messina, which is situate on 
the side and at the foot of an extreme high moun- 
tain, and about midway up the straits, After view- 
ing the wonderful Mole of Massena, which 1 past 
close by, my attention was drawn to the opposite 
shore:....the well cultivated coast of Calabria forms 
such a contrast with the rugged mountains of Si- 
cily, that it becomes at once beauul.i and interest- 
ing. The ancient city of Reggio is » -arly opposite 
Messina, and is surrounded by vin yards, except 
on the west sidey- which is washed by the sea. 
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Stopping abreast of this city, for about twenty mi- 
nutes, and being close in to shore, I was visited b, 
one of their fishing-boats; and perhaps you will b: 
astonished when I inform you, that, after the com- 
mon salutations passed, their next conversation 
was deploring the loss of Murat—they said he 
was the friend of the poor, the widows’ hushand, 
and the orphans’ father,—this opinion corresponds 
exactly with that of the people of Naples. Ne 
country, as far as T have seen, has so many ob- 
jects of distress as Italy abounds with at the pre- 
sent day—while at Naples, my ship was surround- 
ed from morning till night with beggars. ‘Taking 
leave of these good people, we steered along the 
coast of Calabria; and I believe I should not have 
taken my eyes from that beautiful shore, had tt 
not been for the appearance of mount Aina. This 
wonderful mountain appears to be higher than 
even Stromboli itself. ‘Whe snow seems to lay close 
up to the mouth of the crater; and the smoke and 
sulphur ascends with great velosity, but the flames 
were not perceivable until the going down of the 
sun. Our course now became south-east, and we 
were soon close to cape di Spartivento, the sout!. 
west point of Calabria, on which is situate a smail 
ancient town. This place is famous for a sangui- 
nary battle having been fought there about 750 
years ago, by the Christians against the Moors. !: 
is called Spartivento, (from which the cape takes 
its name,) and has one church, on which there are 
two noble steeples. Leaving this, we pursued our 
course, and at midnight had the last but the most 
sublime and awful view of the flames of mount 
Jima. After making cape Matapan, on the coast 
of the Morea, or Ancient Greece, we came to the 
isle of Cerigo, which is the entrance of the Archi- 
pelago. Having passed a number of isles, of which 
there is nothing particular to mention, excepting 
Zira, Diles, ‘Tino, and Inicoli, which are very 
thickly inhabited; Zira is said to contain ten thou- 
sand, and Timo twelve thousand Christians; but 
the whole Archipelago is subject to the ‘Turks. 
At the head of the gulf of Magara is the celebrat- 
ed city of Athens, on the east, and the ancient city 
of Corinth on the west, distant from each other 
about thirty miles by water. Passing by many 
more isles, we came to the famous isle of Patmos, 
where Christ appeared to saint John. Bearing 
near to this place, I had a great desire to stop; 
but circumstances made it impracticable. 

I now hesitated for a moment, which passage 
to pursue to the gulf of Smyrna, as two lay before 
me. Prompted by curiosity only, I took the straits 
of Scio. ‘These straits are thirty miles long or 
more. About midway, stands the city of Chesme, 
on the shore of Asia; it 1s large and beautiful. 
Directly opposite is the city of Scio, on an island 
oi the same name. This wonderful city exceeds 
in extent any that I have ever seen. It stretches 
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ea-shore at least seven miles and a half, 
and its broadih is from one to three miles; its si- 
tuation is exactly like that of Messina, on the side 
the foot of a high mountain. It is celebrat- 

ed for hav ing been the birth-place of the immortal 
Homer. Leaving these and many other pleasing 
ews of antiquity, we arrived at Black-Cape, the 
iorth entrance of the ¢ eer ot Smyrna; and soon 
ter passing the isle of Durelack, cast anchor in 
narbor of Simyrna, to the great astonishment 

ff the people, when they learned that we had 
Naples into Smyrna gulf 
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but their astonishment was increased 
l the belief of their own senses, when 
rat we had pursued all this tract of 
intricate navigation, not only without a pilot, but 
without having any person on board who had ever 
been in any part oi this route before!! The straits 
of Scio, I beheve, were never before attempted 
without a pilots but as we came safe, it makes the 
old | proverb good, that ‘those who know nothing, 
car ‘ie thing, 


I find that Smyrna has often been destroyed by 
inundations and carthqu: ikes. ‘She city now stands 
where ships once lay at anchor; but does not occu- 
py more than hali as much ground as Philadelphia 
covers. It is very compact; and appears to a great 
Gisadv antage, as the place on which it stands re- 

sembles exactly the hollow of the hand. I have 


’ a the remains of saint John’s church: it 1s 


rtuate on the side of the lull, back of the city, and 
hear to an exiensive old castle; the toundation of 
us church is said to have been orce washed by 
he seas Tt appears from authentic history, that 


his church was dedicated to sunt John of Pat- 
mos, and that saint Maul himself actually preached 
nit. L remaimed sometime alone within the walls 
f this once noble structure; and in me solitary 
mansion, the idea of the past, the eye witnessing 
the present, and the uncertainty of the future, all 
combine to fill the mind at once with awe and 
heaven-like contemplation. 

1 have also visited Homer's Grotto, where that 
celebrated poet taught his disciples. It is about 
twenty-live miles trom this city: directly on the 
banks of the ouce river Melis, which is now quite 
dry; and near to the toot of mount Ciphylus, 
whence the source of that river originally sprung. 
It consists of three caves, cut mm the side of an 
immense mountain of solid rock. 
this Grotto, about twenty miles, is the celebrated 
mount ‘Tartarus. On the top of the rocky moun- 
tain (where the Groito is,) is Homer’s ‘Vomb, in 
which his body was actually placed. I have a 
piece of the tomb-stone now in my possession. 

sy wont are now in Smyrna, two Catholic church- 
es, one French and the cater Italian; four Greek 


a ng two Armenian, and one Protestant; 
synagogues, and sixteen mosques. 


three or four 
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‘l’o the south of 


(Orivzinal.) 


he Christians all exercise their own laws amongst 
themsclves, in all cases. ‘Whe ‘Purks are extreine- 
ly civil, and treat all fore yetaners with respect. No > 
‘lurk dare pursue a criminal iato Z Christian’s 
house, nor on board a Christian vessel. “Phe cap- 
tain bashaw has lately been here, and aa he 
governor off to Matilene isle, where he put him 
to death; and he said he would make Smyrna so 
humble, that if a man should lay his money in the 
strect, no other person should dare to touch it. 
It is by no means difficult to obtain access to the 
present governoi; and I have had an interview 
with him. He appears about forty-five vears old, 
is a noble looking man, and extremely pleasant in 
his manners. He has offered me a passport to go 
where I please, and a guard to accompany me. 
N. E. 
~_—ext => 
{For this Museum. |} 
TO “OLD HALF-SCESSORS.” 

Sir—I send back to you vour “Comparisons of 
Love,” as I heard them read! Av this maaner ma- 
hy a poor aut hor’s mez aning is totally perverted, to 

make game for the critics, and diversion for their 
readers—but of all perversions, by this tasteful 
mde of reading in casural pauses, or corset-stop- 
ping, the following is the most diverting: 
“LOVE JS LIKE, 

What an evil spirit, because it torments us like 
Heaven; because it wraps the soul in bliss like 
salt; because it is relishing like pepper; because 
it often sets us on fire lke sugar; because it is 
sweet hike arope; because itis often the death of 
aman like a prison; because it makes one mise- 
rable like wine; because it makes us happy like 
a man; because it is here to-day and gone to-mor- 
row like a woman; because there is no doing 
without it like a beacon; for it often guides one 
to the wished for port like a jack-o-lanthorn; be- 
cause it often leads us into a bog like a fierce 
courser; because it otten runs away with one like 
a little poney ; because it ambles nicely with one 
like the kiss of a pretty woman; because it makes 
one run mad like a ghost,” &c. 

Thus, mr. Half-scissors, you see how your fine 
cimilies are strangely altered, and that noble pas- 
sion, Love, made to resemle nothing but an evil 
spirit!—all on account of the influence of a corset, 
which was laced so “cruel tight,” as to keep the 
fair reader’swbreath completely under its arbitrary 
control, and caused such diverting pauses. Do, 


mr. Bachelor, recollect oe that will £7/? 


these fushignable tormentors; or they will murder 
hali our sex by their infernal halle and the other 
half die with the mortification which they must 
feel when brought into such ludicrous notice by 
their unfortunate effects. Do, sir, cut them up! 


cut them up! AUNT DOROTHY. 
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We can only present our sincere thanks to our 
intimate friend Ellen, wHOrVER SWE MAY BE, for 
her very kind and flattering reniarks, inserted i 
this day's paper; tho unfortunately for her, as well 
s, a considerable delcy has occurred in 
of this number—-hut as it is the frst, 


; be overlooked. “Phe trzeté is aiways 


*s 


is ourselve 
the delivery 
t will doubti: 


the best apology—“want of money. 


, om eS ae 
Sum Point, in our next. Fulta, will not be 
+ yy srcaclene <1 i. 
glected. Levg, 1s inadnnsstble. 
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Female Benevolent Societies. 
mer <4 ’ ee . 2 J ae ¥ 

A ise O} yyy y, bie progt eS$, ang tae present pros- 


ri . on } | EE Bs poten de . + - “1 
periry, Of female beneficial Institutions, is a theme 


on which the christian and the philanthropist can 
dwell with never-ceasing pleasure. The numerous 


instances of real benefit which suffering humanity 


has received trom these laudable associations of 


the fair sex, must fill every feeling heart with the 


5 
most delightful sensations. The husband, with ap- 
proving smiles, witnesses the useful endeavors of 
the amiable wife of his bosom, to ameliorate the 
condition, and relieve the distresses, of the poor 
and the indigent: And both the father and the 
mother, with a satisfaction surpassed only by that 
of the christian when communing with his God, 
behold their rising daughters uniting in harmoni- 
ous bands, to protect the orphan, and provide for 
the needy and the helpless, or actively employed 
in instilling, or causing to be instilled, into the 
youthful minds of their adopted children, fit les- 
sons of religion and morality. 

A particular account of all such institutions of 
this city, from their commencement to the present 
period, their proceedings, instances of their use- 
fulness, and such other notices of them as may be 
generally interesting, will, for the futyge, be given 
occasionally in the numbers of this miscellany,— 
with this view, the literary aid of such ladies who 
have the honor to be connected wi.h those praise- 
worthy associations, is respectfully solicited, and 
any communication on the subject will be thank- 
fully received. It is confidently believed that such 
a record will be extremely acceptable to the fair 


‘trons of the Ladies’ Literary Museum.” 
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Sundap Reading. 


“Ff you know no good, say nething ill, of any ane. 


No. X. 
How frequently is the honesty and inte g ity o! 
aman disposed of by a smile ora shrug!-—how 
many good and gen: rous actions have been sunk 
into oblivion by a distruetful look, or stampt with 
the imputation of prox ding from bad motiv: 
by a mysterious and scasonable whisper 
Look into companies of th hose gentic na 


ture should disarm them, w: 


account. Vow large a portion of chastity is sent 


eut of the wor'd bv distant hints—poddled away 
and cruelly winked into suspicion, by the envy otf 
those who are past all tempustion for it themselves 


How often does the reputation ofa helpless crea 
ture bleed by a report which the party, who 1s ut 
the pains to propagate it, bcholds with much pity 

and fcllow-te -eling—that she ts heartily sorry for 

it—hopes in God it is not tue :— However, as 

archbishop ‘Tillotson wittily observes upon it, is a 
resolved, in the mean time, to give the report her 
pass; that at least it may have fair play to take its 

fortune in the world-—to be believed or not, accord 

ing to the charity of those into whose hands it ma" 

happen to fall. 

So fruitful js this vice in variety ere ts, 
to satiate as well as disguise ttsclf. But if thes 
smoother weapons cut so sore, was shall we sw 
of open and unblushing scandal, subjected to n 
caution, tied down to no restraints. 

i the one, like an arrow shot in the dark, do: 
nevertheless so much secret mischief—this like th 
pestilence, which wasteth at noonday, sweeps 2) 
before it, levelling without distinction, the good 

and the b: is a thousand fall beside it, and ten thov 
sand on its right hand; they fall, so rent and tor: 
ia this tender part of them, so unmercifully bute! 
ered, as sometimes never to recover either th: 
wounds or the anguish of heart which they ha: 
¢ ccasioned. a sesadead ] 


2 lett ie 


~ @Bartiages. 


MARRIED, on Thursday evening last, by the E 
right rev. bishop White, mr. Samuel Ditterwe 
to miss Mary Barrington, beth of this city. 

On the same evening, by the rev. dr. Pilmore, 
mr. Wm. Clark to miss Ann Maria Merkel, both 
of this city. 

On the 91st by the rev. mr. Ely, mr. Cha. 
Lehman to Mary Snyder, both of this city. 

On by the right rev. bishop White, mr. Wm. 
Ker to miss Sarah H. Ash, both of this city. 

At Buffalo, N. Y. heaoc Kibbe, esq. president 
of the Bank of Niagara, to mrs. Serene Grosvenor. 

At the same time and place, mr. Fasper Corn- 
ing, merchant, to miss Abigail Kibbe, daughter ot 
Isaac Kibbe, esq. 

In Seabrook, master Thomas Eaton, aged 17, 
to miss Rhoda Eaton, aged 23, 

















( Original. } 






{For this Museum. | 
CUSTOM AND PRUDENCE. 


Oh, why should tyrant custom rule, 
With iron rods, the sensate soul? 
And why has icy prudence pow’r 
Each fond emotion to control? 


Why should they force the artless heart, 
By cruel mandates, to conceal 

Whatever love or friendship bids 

[ts native innocence reveal? 

Why let them bar the road to bliss, 
Where two congenial souls have flown— 
The one rich in both mind and purse, 
The other twin in mind alone? 
Wherefore the rich in virtue keep 

At distance from the rich in gold: 

Why should the fair with mental worth, 
Yo ignorance in wealth be sold? 
Wherefore the etiquette of pride, 

Keep two fond mutual souls apart, 

Who but tor this would ne’er be slow 
Yo act the friend’s or lover’s part? 

Why should the heart be taught to fly, 
With studious s care, its native twin, 

W hen oats love, ah! too much love, 

's what cold prud ence Calls its sin?— 


And then in bitterness foriorn 
Compel each pulse alone to beat; 
Which, 1f permitted to embrace, 
Quickly in ecstacy would meet. 

Why must we check the partial sigh, 
And hide the dearest wish we own; 
Niseuise the feelings nature gives, 
And turn the sensate heart to stone: 
Aud why, ob! why must we withhold 
The enlogy {vom those we love; 

And learn to inly pain ourselves? 

Jo that THE WORLD May once approve 


If such be custom, let me fly 
Far from her cruel, cruel pow’r; 
If such be prudence, I renounce 
Her laws, and am her slave no more! 
Free let me live, to gently own 
Fach dictate of a guiltless heart; 
No other monitor I need, 
‘Yo make me act a virtuous part. SELIM. 
— 
TE. 
LOVE 
[Translated from the French.} 


—imblem of innocence! he bears no arms, 

Nor bees for wings to fly from virtue’s charims; 
But tenders to beloved youth 

Hearts open as delightful truth. 

such was Love in days of yore: 

Alas! the fugitive’s no more. S. W. 


——E—— 


REBUS 


Cutor and Caro, combined well together, 
Will furnish a thing not amiss in cold weather. 


[An answer requested. } 
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CE-HOUSE, &c. TO LET,ON BUSH-HIL1. 
TO BE LET, 
A small but convenient ‘D WELLING,” of stone, 
containing three rooms, 2 on the first floor, and one 
abuve; together with a large Garden, 80 feet wide 
and 126 feet deep; adjoining the dwelling, is a 
very large “ I1CK’) HOUSE,” also of stone, which, 
if made an object of speculation, and properly 
managed, might alone yield the amount of rent 
asked for the whole, viz. $100 a-year. 
Enquire on the premises, corner of Schuylkill 
Fifth and Fairview streets, about 100 yards west 
of the Bush-Hill Tavern. 


_—o+e - 


FOR SALE, 
For only 15 dollars per annum, 
TWO BUILDING LOTS, 


Each 20 Feet in Front and 56 Feet in Depth, 
— the above } property to be let. 





TWO APPRE. VICES 
Wanted to the Printing Business, at the Bush- Hill 
Printing Office, corner of Schuylkill Fifth and Fair- 
view streets. 





> > 46> ' aaa - 
’ y be 
, To Printers. 

WANTED, Old-Type for foundery use, in 
exchange for Long-Primer, Pica, and English 
Quadrats. ‘The usual cash-price of such type will 
de allowed, and half the price of new expected on 
the exchange. Printers, in the city, who may want 
these sorts, by leaving their address at No. 157, 
5. Eleventh street, (5th door below Locust,) wil! 
ve called apon.—Sept. 13th, 1817. 

as a 
MONEY WANTED. 

A loan of one, two, or three hundred dollars, 
would enable a young beginner, well recommend- 
ed, to prosecute his business with credit to his 
friends and advantage to himself and family. A 
good interest would be allowed, and payment se- 
cured by mortgage. Should any humane capitalist 
be disposed to fayor him in this manner, a line 
addressed to Y. B. and left at the Bush-hill Print- 
ing Office, will be attended to immediately. 

EE -- iE 
AGENCY. 

A liberal per centage will be allowed to such 
persons whip may feel disposed to engage as the 
editor’s agents, to receive subscriptions, for this 


D. aper, in the principal cities and post-towns of 


the United States. Letters on this subject, post- 
paid, will meet due attention. 
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Tee Lavies’ Liverarr Museum, 


Is published, by H.C. Lewis, No. 157,S. Eleventh St. 


Price, One Dollar per Quarter, in advance. 
Distant half-yearly subscribers receive this pe* 
free of expence of postage. 
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